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Che Early Economy 


of 
South Sea Jslands 





Cowrie shell necklace worn by South 
Sea Islanders and used for money. On 
exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


W HEN CAPTAIN COOK first landed in the Soci- 
ety Islands in 1768, he discovered an economy of “nature” guiding the Islanders. 
Little effort was directed by South Sea Islanders toward the cultivation of 
crops. Mainly, each group depended on the particular vegetation of their island. 
A few natives made an attempt to raise sweet potatoes and other root vegetables, 
but most subsisted on nature’s abundant supply of taro, arrow root, breadfruit, 
bananas and coconuts. The surrounding sea provided fish to supplement this 
diet. 

Traders following in the footsteps of Captain Cook bartered cheap trade 
goods for copra, pearls and pearl shells. As there was no gold or other metal 
source in the islands, no currency system developed and there was no need for 
one during this early period that saw the South Sea Islands opened to outside 
exploration. 

Only when trade activities increase in complexity, does an economy need the 


flexible services provided by modern commercial banking. 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


COVER 


Clear bottle with white and 
amethyst latticinio, 15% inches 
high. It was designed and man- 
ufactured by Archimede Seguso 

’ in Murano, Italy, and may be 
seen with the International Con- 
temporary Glass continuing this 
month at Carnegie Institute. 

' This exhibition, organized by 
the Corning Museum of Glass, 
is being shown in Pittsburgh 
through the generosity of Mrs. 
Alan M. Scaife. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
dedicated to literature, science, 
art, and music, is published 
monthly (except July and Au- 
gust) at 4400 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jean- 
nette F. Seneff, associate editor; 
Dorothy E. Teckmeyer, assistant 
editor; Melva Z. Bodel, advertis- 
ing manager. Telephone MAy- 
flower 1-7300. Volume XXXV, 
Number 1, January 1961. 
Permission to reprint articles will 
be granted on request. Copies 
regularly sent to members of 
Carnegie Institute Society. Sub- 
scriptions outside Allegheny 
County $2.00 a year. 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Tuesdays to 10:00 p.m., when there are travel lectures 


Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 


Dinner 4:30 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 
when there are travel lectures 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


PAINTINGS FROM ALBRIGHT GALLERY 
Nineteenth- and twentieth-century paintings from 

the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, New York, will 

be exhibited January 10 to February 19 (page 16). 


INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPORARY GLASS 

Decorative and table glass from 23 countries, pro- 
duced since 1955, remains this month in an exhibit 
made possible by Mrs. Alan M. Scaife. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 

Five Saturday-afternoon recital-forums in Music 
Hall with the composers taking part are announced 
on page 9. Donald Steinfirst has arranged the series. 


FINE ARTS WINTER LECTURE SERIES 
The second of four lectures on fine arts free to the 
public is announced on page 31. 


FROM THE PRINT COLLECTION 
Japanese color prints will be shown in gallery J 
January 9 through February 12. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Painting and sculpture by Robert L. Lepper, pro- 
fessor of design at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
will be shown in gallery K January 22 to February 
26. A Tech graduate, with study in Europe and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Mr. Lepper has been on the faculty of his alma 
mater since 1930. Among recent work is his set of 
six lancet windows of laminated plastic for a con- 
vent chapel in Washington, Pennsylvania, and deco- 
rative sculpture for Pittsburgh-Hilton dining rooms. 


DECORATIVE ARTS SECTION 

The decorative arts section is currently being 
moved from the balcony to the first floor of Sculp- 
ture Court. Treasure Room continues in its present 
location on the second floor. 


TREASURE ROOM 

Ecclesiastic Art, 12th to 17th centuries, from 
western Europe. Ivory pastoral staves, religious 
carvings in wood and alabaster, croziers, portable 
altar; also miniatures from liturgical books, em- 
broidered church vestments. Institute collection. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES } HAI 
Mondays, Mt. Lebanon Auditorium, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Tuesdays, Carnegie Music Hall, 2:30, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card Comm 
January 9, 10—IceELanp: Ska, IcE, AND FIRE 

Sewall Pettingill pictures a country of rugged 
landscape, rich wildlife, varied natural wonders. 


January 16, 17—FasuLous JAPAN 
Willis Butler’s exotic color film captures the curi- \X/ 


ous blend of East and West found only in Japan. 


January 23, 24—TureE Wor.Ds oF PERU have 
Eric Pavel pictures the desert coastland, towering! Cur10u 
Andes, and jungle lowlands of an ancient country, In t 
January 30, 31—Inp1a presid 
Russ Potter’s report on this land of mystery and disagr 
contrast is packed with facts on its changing ways. oe 
portar 


FRIENDS OF THE MUSIC LIBRARY CONCERT | Of the 

The annual concert for benefit of the music divi- The ‘\ 
sion, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, comes the Ameri 
evening of January 30 (page 15). Mrs. Anna Perlow that ii 


is chairman of Friends of the Music Library. 
freedc 


PRESIDENTS AND FIRST LADIES consta 
Costume dolls representing the 34 presidents of tus in 
the United States and their first ladies may be seen better 
in Hobby Hall. These are part of a gift of 482 dolls It i 
recently given by Mrs. C. D. Marshall, of Pottstown. 
ments 
MANDRILL AND AFRICAN LEOPARD consti 
Two mammals, mounted half a century ago, are But e 
now on display with new native backgrounds: man-| on tl 
drill from tropical West Africa, with red and blue | “sell,” 
face and scarlet buttocks; leopard, lithe and lethal, 


a expre 
that roams throughout Africa and most of Asia. ie 
JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART re | 


Children of members of Carnegie Institute So- storie 
ciety are eligible for this special art group, to work the p 
in paint, oil crayon, collages, and clay. Fee of $5.50 these 
for ten lessons. The 3- to 5-year-old class on Thurs- 
days at 10:00 a.m., begins February 2; 6- to 12- 
year-olds on Saturdays at 10:00 a.a., beginning : 
February 4. Advance registration. Telephone the thing 


strug: 
Ever) 


Education office, MAyflower 1-7300, soon. Yet 
SUNDAY ORGAN RECITAL Dr. 


Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great’ CARN 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday at 3:00 p.M.,! series, 
sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. Lond 

Linda Sue Greer, pianist, joins Dr. Bidwell on) Shalor 
the 8th in Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat, No. 1. World 
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relationship to the future: One is to 
have our hopes bolstered, and the other, 
curiously, is to have our fears expressed. 

In the recent political campaign, the two 
presidential candidates did not basically 
disagree on most issues. But on one im- 
portant subject—our standing in the eyes 
of the world—there was a clear difference. 
The Vice-President constantly stated that 
America is strong, that its future is sure, 
that it is the leader of the forces of world 
freedom. The Senator from Massachusetts 
constantly stated that America has lost sta- 
tus in the eyes of the world, that it had 
better find new sources of strength. 

It is obvious, as with all political state- 
ments on either side, that both attitudes 
constitute an overemphasis of partial truth. 
But each candidate was putting his stress 
on the “commodity” he thought would 
“sell.” One bolstered our hopes; the other 
expressed our fears. 

In literature, similarly, there are the same 
two great directions. The flood of short 
stories in the popular magazines are all on 
the positive side, bolstering our hope. In 
these stories, after a few minor shadow 
struggles, things always turn out well. 
Every story tells us not to worry, that every- 
thing will be all right in the end. 

Yet there is also a mass of literature that 





Dr. Freehof’s reviews of new books, excerpted in 
CARNEGIE MAGAZINE from his autumn lecture 
series, are a feature of the Pittsburgh cultural scene. 
London born, Dr. Freehof is rabbi of Temple Rodef 
Shalom on Fifth Avenue and president of the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism. 


{. f . “« ”» 
Commenting on Vance Packard's “The Waste Makers 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


seeks to evoke our fears. There is the sus- 
pense literature, the terror literature, stories 
and books that actually devise ways of scar- 
ing us. They too are read by millions. 

It is obvious that a great many books have 
been written mainly to voice our hopes. Yet 
it is worth noting how many books whose 
sole aim is to voice and to stress our fears 
have even become best sellers. 

Up to a generation ago, our greatest secu- 
lar hope was in the progress of science. 
Every year would bring new discoveries, 
and with them would come new happi- 
ness. All this was before the occurrence of 
atomic explosions and therefore before the 
new, modern fear. But evidently even be- 
fore the discovery of atomic bombs there 
must have been lurking some unvoiced du- 
bieties behind our hopes in science. A full 
generation ago Aldous Huxley, an English- 
man now settled in the United States, wrote 
a novel, Brave New World, on the subject 
of man’s future and science, and he took 
an unpredictable stand. He said science is 
so effective an instrument that when it is 
misused by dictators they will enslave the 
whole world, converting us into happy, con- 
tented, half-drugged slaves, and that this, 
indeed, may be the human future. Later, 
when atomic energy was released, our fears 
became clearer; and when Nevil Shute wrote 
his book On the Beach, describing complete 
destruction of all mankind on earth in an 
atomic explosion, his book became a best 
seller and a tremendously popular movie. 

Now. Vance Packard has been voicing a 
certain fear in our hearts. This fear has not 
been a dominant one but, like a little rivu- 








let, it has been running through the land- 
scape of our thinking. It is a sort of second- 
ary fear about our industrial process. While 
the socialist and communist countries base 
their whole confidence in their future upon 
a great development of machine economy 
under a governmental plan, we in the free 
world already know that machine efficiency 
has brought us, for the first time in human 
history, near to the virtual abolition of 
poverty and real want. 

Yet beneath our justified confidence runs 
a certain uneasiness. This uneasiness needed 
expression, and this is what Vance Packard 
has been doing in his books. First, in The 
Hidden Persuaders, he told us of the way 
modern advertising, by quick ad-flashes, 
delves into our subconscious and almost 
hypnotizes us. Then, in The Status Seekers, 
he described how our machine economy, 
concretizing itself into vast corporations, 
requires of the individual certain outer 
signs of status if he is to advance. 

This time he speaks of a newly realized 
danger stemming from the very productivity 
of the machine, and he calls his book The 
Waste Makers. As far as method is con- 
cerned, Packard has inherited the mantle 
of John Gunther with his “Inside” books. 
Like Gunther, he gathers his material from 
various specialists, organizes it, and states 
it in a vivid way. 


His theme amounts to this: We have 


moved finally and perhaps for the first time 
in human history out of the period where 
there is scarcity of goods into a period in 
which there is superabundance of goods. 
This superabundance is steadily increasing. 

Unless people’s purchases increase by a 
like per cent, we can see looming the night- 
mare of American business—that a time will 
come when we will have so great a plenty of 
everything that we will not and cannot buy 
any more. When that happens, the whole 


business machine will collapse. What is be-j 
ing done to prevent or postpone this ca. 
lamity? This is the essence of the central 
question in the book; namely, how to move 
this accumulating mass of production. 

The first method is a contrived wasteful. 
ness. He mentions, to begin with, some of 
our general wastefulness—such as wartime 
wastefulness in government, and peacetime 
wastefulness, too; the billions of bushels of 
corn rotting in storage are a familiar ex. 
ample. The essence of his argument is that 
the mood of military and governmental 
wastefulness is now transferred into private 
business, hitherto so efficient. Business 
nowadays simply has to do something about 
its overproductivity. To this end, the first 
thing business does is to make people buy 


more—buy more whether they need more! 


or not. 

In fact, wastefulness is now being written 
into the very purposes of the machine econ- 
omy. This is surely one of the crucial moral 
charges in the book, if it can be substan- 
tiated. Packard says that in many of the 
great industries the role of the engineer has 


ethics of this honored profession to plan 
a reliable product, to use the right material 
and the right design so that the product, 
once finished, would endure. Durability 
was the outcome of honesty. But now the 
basic ethical aim has changed. Stated in a 
half-jocular way, the plan now is that a 
commodity should last only as long as it 
takes the customer to make the last payment 
on it. Of course this is not to be known to the 
customers; “They might misunderstand.” 
But even this prearranged “death date” 
does not move the products fast enough. 
The adulteration, the engineered obsoles- 
cence, does not bring enough results. The 
next step, therefore, is to create psycho- 
logical obsolescence. This is a comparatively 
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logical obsolescence.” 

Psychological obsolescence has to do with 
the aim of the advertiser. His task is now to 
make the purchaser believe that whatever 
commodity he has is now obsolete. The pur- 
pose is to engender discontentment. How 
is that done? This whole new system of 
psychological obsolescence has been carried 
over from the field of women’s fashions. 
For many years in women’s fashions, styles 
were consciously changed every year. No 
matter how serviceable or how basically 
handsome a garment was, it simply went out 
of style. 

So now, in the great automobile factories 
where the leading mind formerly was the 
chief engineer, the leading man today is the 
highly-salaried style expert. As a result, 
Vance Packard says there has been no real 
mechanical progress in the last ten years, 
no new discovery equal, say, to television 
or radio or the automobile. The best brains 
are being used up in style trivialities which, 
of course, are not commercially trivial after 


_all, because they make the American people 
of the! 


unhappy with what they have and -force 
them to buy what they do not need. 

But who can pay for all this stylishness? 
This has ceased to be a problem, because 
the new psychology has persuaded the 
American people that you always pay in the 
future for whatever you want to enjoy to- 
day. He uses an English term for this chap- 
ter heading, “buying on the never-never.” 

Thus there has been a tremendous as- 
sault on the American people, driving them 
toward extravagance. It is mostly an as- 
sault in the moral field. Its slogans are: 
“Why deny yourself?” “Buy this and you 
will be happy.” “You owe it to yourself.” 

He gives some interviews with young 
married people who come from well-estab- 
lished families. One young wife said, “Of 


course we are different from our parents. 
They saved things, they made things last. 
We do not have a dime, and we do not 
care. We like to change things. We live for 
the day.” 

He quotes some source to the effect that 
two thirds of the American people are now 
only three months removed from bank- 
ruptcy. In other words, there has been a 
broad psychological change, a revolution 
in the ethical mood of our time. 

Since we are now working so hard for 
psychological obsolescence and do it by 
changing color and varying nonessentials, 
we are necessarily neglecting the funda- 
mental engineering. As a result we are los- 
ing world trade. The South American coun- 
tries now prefer French and German and 
English manufacture to ours. For the first 
time they are saying that our products do 
not last. That is no secret to us. They were 
not meant or built to last. 

It is clear enough that Vance Packard is 
scaring us again in this third book. He is 
charging that our character is being eroded 
and systematically corrupted. Let us face 
this fear and see whether it is real menace 
or a Hallowe'en goblin, or something be- 
tween. One basic fact is certain: The ma- 
chine has become more and more produc- 
tive, and the period of scarcity existing from 
the beginning of time is finally coming to 
an end. Yet, so far, we are in a period of 
selective overabundance. Considering the 
slums that still exist, no one will say there 
are too many houses. No one will say there 
are too many school buildings or too many 
hospital beds. There are still vast scarcities. 
The problem of our economy is how to 
transfer our energies from those fields in 
which we are overcreative and overproduc- 
tive into those fields, chiefly of human ser- 
vice, in which we are underproductive and 
are still almost “starving.” How to do that 








is, of course, the prime subject of debate 
among many economists and sociologists. 

In the Western world we believe in the 
curative action of the laws of supply and 
demand. On the face of it, that makes sense. 
If the American people already possess a 
certain number of objects, they will demand 
less, and so gradually capital will move into 
fields where there is greater need and 
greater demand. Supply and demand will 
balance each other. 

But when the potential buyers are forced 
and induced and cajoled to demand what 
they do not need, then the demand is no 
longer a genuine or a natural demand. Such 
an unnatural demand no longer balances 
the economy. Packard says somewhere that 
the average American family is subjected to 
fifteen hundred commercials a day. Fifteen 
hundred times a day we are pounded into 
being discontented with what we have. 

The psychological—and moral—problem 
of The Waste Makers comes down to this: 
Can people be endlessly manipulated? Are 
we “dumb, driven cattle,” who can be led 
and turned and cajoled and forced to buy 
what we do not want, and to waste resources 
we have not yet earned? 

The answer is, regretfully, “Yes.” This 
can be done to a majority of the people. 
The majority of the people are, of course, 
suggestible, and cannot stand up against the 
clever and unceasing impact of these in- 
sidious persuaders. But none of the moral 
victories of mankind were ever won by a 
majority. 

A quick view of the history of mankind 
will tell us that the great moral achieve- 
ments and deliverances were always done 
by what the prophet Isaiah called “the sav- 
ing remnant.” It is always the remnant that 
rescues mankind. Antiquity was a period 
of paganism. The lushest idolatry in the 
world was in Egypt, with hawk-head gods 


& 


and cat gods and crocodile gods. The whole} 
world was heathen, yet a tiny minority did 
find and hold on toa monotheism that helped 
clear the soul of mankind. So, too, the whole 
Roman Empire was corrupt with wild self. 
indulgence. A handful of Christians in the 
catacombs ultimately rose from the cata. 
combs and gave a new spiritual hope to the 
Western world. 

We are facing a moral problem. The moral 
problem should not be spread thin, but 
should be considered as specific, confront- 
ing each family and each person. Each must 
say, “If I do not need it, I will not be in- 
duced to buy it. If I cannot afford it, I will 
not buy it. And above all, I will not let any- 
body lead me into the heresy that happiness 
is purchasable.” This is one of the gravest 
heresies induced into the American con- 
sciousness: the “man of distinction,” “man of 
importance,” “gracious living’—all to be 
achieved by buying something. 

We are grateful to the author for having 
warned us, for voicing our half-fears. What 
he says seems partially true. In certain areas 
we are in a stage of wild overproduction. 
To move these particular products, dubious 
means are employed: obsolescence of the 
product, psychological obsolescence within 
us, and the new habit of extravagance. We 
owe a duty to our country as individuals to 
make economic demand natural again, that 
the laws of free economy may work once 
more. We should stress the first part of 
Patrick Henry’s stirring words, usually over- 
looked: “I care not what course others may 
take, but as for me... .” 

Thus, properly scared, we may well admit 
there is some real danger. But the danger 
must be combated within the human con- 
sciousness. Each person must say, “I will 
not destroy. I will not waste. I will not be- 
lieve I can buy happiness. I will not join the 
waste makers.” 
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Composers ‘fo TUMS 


free to the public 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


PRESENTED BY 
Fine Arts Department of Carnegie Institute 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS at 3:00 P.M., in MUSIC HALL 


Each recital preceded by remarks from the composer in person and 
followed by a question and answer period 


JANUARY 7 


The Music of Ned Rorem 
JULIA LERNER, mezzo-soprano 
JOHN AFFLECK, tenor 
HARRY FRANKLIN, piano 
MUSICA VIVA TRIO 
NED ROREM, piano 


JANUARY 21 


The Music of Easley Blackwood 
MUSICAL ARTS QUARTET 
BERNARD GOLDBERG, flute 
ARTHUR KRILOV, oboe 
MURRAY FELDMAN, violin 
AARON CHAIFETZ, violin 
THEO SALZMAN, ‘cello 
HARRY FRANKLIN, piano 
SAMUEL THAVIU, violin 


FEBRUARY 25 


The Music of Elliott Carter 
LENOX STRING QUARTET 
BERNARD GOLDBERG, flute 
ARTHUR KRILOV, oboe 
LOUIS PAUL, clarinet 
MARK PANCEREV, bassoon 
DONALD McCALL, ‘cello 
JOAN MARSH, piano 











MARCH 25 


The Music of Wilfrid Mellers 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
GLEE CLUB 
PAULINE LEWIS, soprano 
WILFRID MELLERS, piano 
MURRAY FELDMAN, violin 
THEO SALZMAN, ‘cello 
AARON CHAIFETZ, viola 
BERNARD GOLDBERG, flute and 
bass flute 
JOSEPH LUKATSKY, oboe and 
English horn 
STANLEY LEONARD, percussion 


APRIL 8 


The Music of Walter Piston 


SCHENLEY STRING QUARTET 
BERNARD GOLDBERG, flute 
LOUIS PAUL, clarinet 
ARTHUR KUBEY, bassoon 
GODFREY LEYEVSKY, viola 
THEO SALZMAN, ‘cello 
ARTHUR KRILOV, oboe 

SID KAPLAN, French horn 


= oO 2 


Programs are made possible through com- 
bined grants from the Howard Heinz En- 
dowment, The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and a Trust Fund of the Recording 
Industries obtained through cooperation of 
Local 60, American Federation of Musicians. 
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THE KING’S GARDENS 


HE first cultivated plot in Pittsburgh 

recorded in contemporary writings and 
drawings was known as the King’s Gardens. 
This glamorous name belies the grim strug- 
gle waged by the garrison of Fort Pitt 
against forest, flood, Indian vandalism, 
weather, and insect pests to provide crops 
for the survival of man and beast. Laid out 
and partially planted in the years 1759 to 
1764, the gardens were located on the bank 
of the Allegheny River. The aerial view on 
the opposite page shows the relation of the 
King’s Gardens to modern Pittsburgh. 

The plan on page 13 shows part of a 
drawing made in 1761 by Lieutenant Elias 
Meyer, army engineer. Drawn in ink on a 
fine grade of paper about 3% by 4% feet in 


| size, this beautiful example of drafting is 
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preserved in the Public Record Office in 
London. This ambitious garden scheme was 
never fully realized, as we will show in this 
article by reference to military correspond- 


The King’s Gardens came to the attention of 
Pittsburghers with opening of the Pittsburgh Hilton 
Hotel, where the main dining room is thus named. 
At request of the Hilton management, Mr. Stotz 
suggested King’s Gardens, Rifle and Plough, Le Ba- 
teau, Chartiers, and other names for special rooms. 

Well-known local architect and Fellow in the 
American Institute of Architects, Mr. Stotz is author 
of The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania 
(Buhl Foundation, 1936) and coauthor of Drums 
in the Forest (Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, 1958). Research and writing on archi- 
tectural history, however, are indulged in outside 
office hours. He is a member of the firm of Charles 
M. and Edward Stotz, who designed the United 
States Steel Research Center at Monroeville, Bushy 
Run Laboratories, and for years has worked on re- 
habilitation of the Carnegie Institute and Library 
building, recently having completed the roof and 


electrical system. 
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ence, travelers’ accounts, and other military 
drawings of mid-eighteenth century. 

But first, a brief account of the first activi- 
ties of the white man at the Point in the four 
years preceding Forbes’ triumph in 1758. 

The land at the Forks of the Ohio, like all 
of western Pennsylvania, originally was cov- 
ered with a dense forest. The first reliable 
description of it was given by George Wash- 
ington on the occasion of his visit here on 
Thursday, November 22, 1753: “The Land 
at the Point is 20 or 25 Feet above the com- 
mon Surface of the Water; and a consider- 
able Bottom of flat, well-timbered Land all 
around it, very convenient for Building.” 
Incidentally, this is the first recorded desig- 
nation of “The Point.” 

The first trees were felled at the very tip 
of the triangle by a small band of Virginians 
in the early spring of 1754. In the open 
space and with the timbers thus provided, 
they built a small storehouse, grandly named 
Fort Prince George. The stockade enclosing 
it was scarcely finished before they were 
surprised by a large force of French soldiers 
who packed them off home to Virginia with 
a message of stern reproof to the English 
“usurpers.” 

The French set about building Fort Du- 
quesne, using the timbers already worked 
by the English and continued the attack on 
the forest itself. Thus began an activity that 
was not to cease until the entire virgin 
timber stock of western Pennsylvania had 
vanished. The conquest of the trees was a 
major problem with those who sought to 
establish themselves in the wilderness. With- 
out open space there was no security, no 
fields or sunlight for smaller growing things. 
The ax was as indispensable as the rifle. 





It would be of considerable interest for 
those unfamiliar with this never-ending task 
of soldier and settler to read about it in 
Solon and Elizabeth Buck’s Planting of Civi- 
lization in Western Pennsylvania, which will 
likely remain the best account of our earliest 
days. The methods of clearing and working 
the land, the tools available for the work, and 
the produce obtained are described in detail 
on pages 262 to 274. 

The drawings that have been preserved 
show that Fort Duquesne was surrounded 
by fields of Indian corn and other grain as 
far as the forest wall, “a little without musket 
shot of the fort,” or about a quarter mile. 
One drawing shows a strip of gardens, ex- 
tending up the Allegheny River, divided 
into irregular plots with a sprinkling of trees. 
The whole area was littered with “stumps 
cut close to the ground.” 

The French were desperate for “greens.” 
These first armies subsisted mainly on salted 
beef and pork, carried with tremendous ex- 
ertion over hundreds of miles of crude forest 
trails. Anticipating the inevitable ravages of 
scurvy, gardens were planted at their fron- 
tier posts as soon as weather and time per- 
mitted. In 1754 the garrison of Fort Du- 
quesne reaped a harvest of nearly 800 
bushels of Indian corn; they hoped to in- 
crease this to 2,000 the following year. 

But in spite of their boasts, the French did 
not succeed in making Fort Duquesne self- 
sustaining. As a matter of fact, the large 
communities at Montreal and Quebec could 
not grow enough for their own needs. The 
French hoped to develop the rich Illinois 
country into the breadbasket of New France. 
Although at least one shipment of food- 
stuffs, including peas and corn, was brought 
laboriously up the Ohio to Fort Duquesne, 
the long, slow passage upstream was im- 
practical. 

When the English took over in November 





‘ 
of 1758, they found a considerable cleared} 
area, probably extending to the base of 
Grant’s Hill and in narrow strips along the 
margins of the Monongahela and Allegheny, 
Rivers. The French had destroyed their fort, 
buildings, and crops, leaving a desolation of 
charred ground and tree stumps. 

In the winter of 1758-59 temporary Fort 
Mercer was built just above the Point on the 
Monongahela River by the two hundred} 
soldiers left behind for the purpose. The 
main army of some four thousand had re. 
turned over the mountains, as there was no. 
way of feeding the men or their animals, 
Mercer’s garrison had a bad winter indeed. 
They lived in terror of the return of the! 
French; the men were short of rations, and 
hay stock and pasturage were lacking for 
the animals. ; 

The horses that had survived the grueling 
transport over the mountains suffered from 
malnutrition and fatigue, the fodder carried | 
with them having been consumed long since. 
The horses were often too weak to haul the 
logs to the new fort site. It was several years} 
before adequate grazing lands were estab- 
lished to serve not only horses but the live- 
stock driven over the mountains from the) 
east. It was not safe to wander far from the 
fort to hunt game for fresh meat. 

With the first good weather in 1759, plant- 
ing was begun. An early drawing shows a 
garden plot about 60 feet square, just down-' 
stream from Mercer's Fort. Colonel Henry 
Bouquet, then in Philadelphia assembling 
materials, workmen, and supplies for the 
construction of Fort Pitt, issued numerous 
instructions to Mercer regarding the devel- 
opment of gardens and pasturage. 

Anticipating considerable increase in the 
population at the Point, Bouquet wrote in 
May: “As we shall want the Grass about the 
Fort, for the Number of Horses to be Kept, 
for the Works, . . 
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THE KING’S GARDENS 


Section of a drawing made in 1761 by Elias Meyer, army engineer. Line across top 
of the drawing is the shore of the Allegheny River. (See illustration page 10.) 


within four Miles of Pittsburgh, and if it is 
Possible to make any Hay that you will 
please to Collect, as much as you Can.” In 
April Bouquet forwarded seeds “to make as 
large a Garden, and Turnips Field as may 
serve the whole Army.” 

That spring the first shipments of grain 
were carried in from the east by pack horse 
and wagon, with instructions to Mercer to 
build storage facilities for an 18-month 
wheat supply, as flour was more perishable. 
Granaries were built for flour, and two for 
corn and oats. Grist and flour mills were 


' built on streams near the Point and, for use 


when these might not be accessible during 
siege, a “land mill” was ordered near the 
fort. Great numbers of hogs and cattle were 
driven in from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia to relieve the diet of salt meat. As 
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the success of the British arms opened the 
land, Bouquet, in 1760, ordered the placing 
of farmers at all western posts to raise oats, 
Indian corn, wheat, and rye. 

Fort Pitt was built in the years 1759 to 
1761. The increased garrison, artificers and 
storekeepers required that work proceed in- 
tensively on the King’s Gardens and con- 
siderable additional land be planted in corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, and grass. The formal lay- 
out in Meyer’s drawing, encompassing over 
10 acres, was divided into 77 separate plots, 
averaging 40 by 90 feet in size. The paths 
were bordered by trees, and one section was 
given over to an orchard. 

The drawing undoubtedly presents the 
gardens as the designers had intended them 
to be, but we know from contemporary ac- 
counts that events were to prevent the ac- 











complishment of the full project. In 1761, 
John Langdale, a storekeeper, wrote “That 
as a great deal of Land taken into the King’s 
Garden lays uncultivated he would . . . order 
the Gardiner to admit a portion of about 45 
or 50 yards square adjacent to what is culti- 
vated to be by us Cultivated for y® Use of 
y® Store.” 

The great flood of the winter of 1762, 
which carried away many of the outlying 
houses and a bastion of the fort, must have 
nearly obliterated the original garden. This 
is confirmed by another drawing of Meyer's, 
made in 1762, showing a change in the 
garden layout. It is here about 600 feet 
square and encloses about 8% acres with an 
additional garden area on either side. Bou- 
quet wrote that the flood water “spoiled our 
winter stores” and that “we have suffered 
much, by total want of Fresh Provisions, 
and Greens.” The new garden appears to 


have flourished, with good crops of oats and — 


Indian corn. Hay was brought down the 
Allegheny from fields developed upstream. 

It is pleasant to note that a deer park was 
established and that a “New Fence” was be- 
ing built “across the Big Garden which is to 
be done very Elegantly”’—the first hint of 
refinement on the frontier. 

Animals owned privately were a hazard 
to the crops; inhabitants were ordered to 
yoke their hogs as they “continue to break 
thro’ the Fences, And are Continually in the 
Kings Garden and Fields adjoining.” Fi- 
nally hogs were prohibited within three 
miles of the fort lest they be “killed and con- 
fiscated for use of the King’s Troops.” 

By January of 1763 one gardener and two 
assistants appeared in the “List of Artificers.” 
Things were going well until March, when 
the Point was covered with six to seven feet 
of flood water, higher than the crest of the 
previous winter. The elegant fence recently 
completed was carried away, gardening 


equipment lost and, a plaintive note, “The 
poor deer’s leg was broken.” However, this 
second flood, surprisingly, did much less 
damage than the first. The commandant, 
Colonel Simeon Ecuyer, ordered trees re.} 
planted and the garden enclosed against the! 
animals. 

Having survived two record inundations, 
in June the gardens were subjected to a new 
and more destructive force, Pontiac’s Indian} 
uprising. With everyone driven inside the} 
ramparts, the outlying works and animals) 
were easy prey. The oxen and cows, placed 
during the emergency in the deer park, were 
shot by the Indians and the crops pillaged. 
In the perilous days of the siege, the records 
say little of the gardens. 

In January of 1764 the gardens and fields 
were again fenced and as soon as possible 
“ploughed, and sowed with Garden seeds, 
Corn, Oats, & Speltz.” Ecuyer in April men- 
tions new refinements: “the deer park, the! 
little garden, and the bowling green, I am | 
just now making into one garden, it will be 
extreamly pretty and very useful to this gar- 
rison, the King’s garden will be put in 
proper order.” Later, “We eat sallud from it 
already several times and Sparrow grass 
every day from the King’s garden.” 

In May Bouquet was pleased with im-| 
provements in the fort and gardens and 
hoped that “the Men will recover from the? 
Scurvy by the use of such Greens as the 
gardens can afford them.” Efforts to induce’ 
the men about the fort to grow their own’ 
small gardens were largely ineffectual, how-| 
ever, in spite of orders by the commandant. 

A new enemy of the garden appeared this 
summer, a pestilence of locusts and grass-/ 
hoppers. Commandant Captain William) 
Grant, who accounted for the insects by the! 
excessively dry summer, reported that “in) 
the King’s Garden they destroyed 5,000 cab-/ 
bage plants, and a great many Seeds of dif. 
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ferent kinds.” Shortly after, Grant reported 
that “Now no Enemy disturbs us except 
grasshoppers, the locusts and Indians have 
” “We have again 
planted 10,000 cabbages in the King’s 
garden, and this week 10,000 more will be 
added. we have parties constantly in it from 
8 in the Morning till 7 in the afternoon to 
keep off the grasshoppers, nevertheless they 
do a world of mischief to the plants.” 

In spite of the battle with the bugs, Colo- 


| nel John Reid reported to Bouquet in Sep- 


tember that “The Gardens are extensive and 
full of Vegetables, which will be more than 
sufficient to supply the Garrison during the 
Winter,” although he adds, “This season was 
very backward, and the vermine very per- 
nicious, else we should have had ten times 
the quantity at least.” 

After 1764 there are few references to 
the garden. Because of Bouquet’s decisive 


- action in that year against the Indians, the 
) usefulness of Fort Pitt was greatly lessened 


and its maintenance was correspondingly 
relaxed. 

Brackenridge, writing in 1786, describes 
an orchard of apple trees, with some pear 
trees among them, on the bank of the Alle- 


| gheny, which he said were planted by a 


and 


British officer in the early days of the Fort. 
The trees still bore good fruit in abundance. 


| He mentions the King’s artillery gardens, 
' “cultivated highly to usefulness and pleas- 
_ ure, the soil favoring the growth of plants 


and flowers.” These gardens, long since van- 


| ished, existed, however, only in his romantic 


fancy. Zadok Cramer’s Navigator for 1808 
recalls the “most elegant gardens, called the 
Kings and Artillery Gardens; near to these 
they planted an orchard of excellent bearing 
apple trees, some of which still bear fruit.” 

Except in Brackenridge’s account of the 


| garden as it existed a quarter century after 


the completion of Fort Pitt, I have found no 
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Annual Concert 


FRIENDS OF THE MUSIC LIBRARY 


Monday, January 30, at 8:30 p.m. 
CARNEGIE LECTURE HALL, OAKLAND 


° o oO 


DALLMEYER AND LUCRETIA RUSSELL 


Father and daughter piano duettists 
of Pittsburgh 


e 2 a 


Admission is by membership card. You are 
invited to become a Guarantor (card admits 
ten) $25.00 or more; Patron (four) $10.00; 
Sponsor (two) $5.00; Member (one) $1.00. 
Check payable to Friends of the Music Li- 
brary should be sent to Oscar W. Demmler, 
treasurer, 129 Wynoka Street, Pittsburgh 10. 
Dues may be paid at the door, also. 
Membership dues, except for operating ex- 
penses, are donated to the Music Division of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for musical 
material, recordings, and record-playing 
equipment. 





mention of flowers. The early source records 
indicate that the land was worked solely for 
the maintenance of the garrison and their 
indispensable domestic animals. It was a 
man’s world; the few women at the forts 
were likely not the sort to indulge such 
amenities if they could. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that, after the completion of Fort 
Pitt, when the exigencies of survival had 
lessened, there was none among the garri- 
son, workmen, and hangers-on who had a 
small patch of flowers. Perhaps some day 
the records will break their silence. 








PAINTINGS 
from 
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ART 
GALLERY 





PORTRAIT OF ROSE CARON sy Epcar Himame Decas 
Oil on canvas, 30 x 32% inches (c. 1890) 


During completion of a new wing at the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York, 
where Gordon Bailey Washburn was for- 
merly director, the following paintings are 
lent for exhibition at Carnegie Institute. 


Honoré DaumMieER—Une Laveuse au Quai d’Anjou 
Gustave Courset—The Source of the Loue 
PrerrE AucusTE RENomR—Petit Nu Bleu 

Paut Gaucuin—The Yellow Christ 


Epcar Hitame GERMAIN Decas—Portrait of Rose 
Caron 


Pau C£zANNE—Morning in Provence 

PrerRE AuGUSTE RENomrR—Mother and Child 
Ernst Lupwic KircHNER—Portrait of a Woman 
FERNAND LEGER—The Smoke 


Maurice Utri.to—Houses on the Island of Oues- 
sant, Brittany 


Wassi_y Kanpinsky—Composition 


GiorGIo DE Cuirico—The Anguish of Departure 
Juan Gris—Le Canigou 

GeorcEs Brague—Still Life 

PieERRE BoNNARD—F leurs des Champs 

Cuam Soutine—Boeuf Ecorché 

Oskar Koxoscuxa—View of the Thames 

Paut KieEE—Child Consecrated to Suffering 


PaBLo Picasso—Harlequin (Project for a 
Monument) 


Henri MatissE—La Musique 

Pret Monpr1an—Composition 

ARSHILE Gorky—The Liver Is the Cock’s Comb 
Joan Mirrd—Femme et oiseau dans la nuit 
Marc CHacatt—The Flying Fish 

JEAN DusurreT—Chemin bordé d’herbe 
Gerrarp SCHNEDER—Painting 61-C 

Grace HarticAan—New England, October 
ELLswortH KELLY—New York, N. Y. 

Heppa STERNE—Alaska I 
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' eon (by reservation only) 
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§ Followed by luncheon (lim- 


| Fine Arts adjoining exhibition 
, of Paintings from the Albright 





OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Wednesday Morning Lecture 


January 18, 11:00 a.m., Carnegie Lecture Hall 


THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY AND ITS COLLECTIONS 
GORDON M. SMITH, Director 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Buffalo, New York 


Admission $1.50 
Student Ticket $.50 


ited reservations) at 12 Noon 
held in the second-floor gal- 
leries of the Department of 


Art Gallery. 


$3.50. 


Make check payable to Junior 
Council, Carnegie Institute 
and mail with self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to the 
Junior Council, 4400 Forbes 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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LAUNDRESS ON THE QUAI D’ANJOU 
By Honoré-Victorin DauMIER 


Oil on wood panel, 11% x 7% inches (c. 1861) 















This mark 
identifies 
modern, 
dependable 
Steel. Look 
for it on 
consumer 
products. 


Whether it jumps to make a discovery that’s out of this world, or sits 
down quietly to spend a century or two on atomic research, steel is the 


only material that has the strength and vigor to keep up with the reach 
of modern man’s mind. 


New Stainless Steels developed by United States Steel withstand the 
vibration and friction of unearthly speeds. New USS Steel Forgings 
shape atomic reactors and nuclear power systems. Look around. You'll 


see steel in so many places—building strength. USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 
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‘THE FUNCTION OF LAW 


t is a privilege and honor to serve as 
president of the Allegheny County Bar 
‘ Association for the coming year, and I ac- 
cept the honor as an accolade; a pledge to 
serve the Bar to the utmost of my ability. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in one of 
his short but always sparkling addresses 
made this observation: At every banquet of 
the learned it is well to have a ghost, some- 
what like Banquo in Macbeth; a ghost that 
prods, questions, and doubts. At a feast such 
as this one, the question uppermost should 
be, what is the purpose and function of law? 
Can we get along without law? . 

We could survive without law if all men 
and women were saints; but alas, that is still 
a far-off dream. Had God, after creating 
Adam, just rested, there would have been 
no need for law. Adam, alone in the world, 
was free to do as he pleased; no restrictions, 
no duties, no responsibilities—but Eve came 
upon the scene, followed by Cain and Abel, 


Mr. Glick’s address at the annual dinner of the 
Allegheny County Bar Association in December, 
when his election to presidency of the Association 
for 1961 was announced, is here presented. 

Native of Pittsburgh and graduate of Harvard 
Law School, Mr. Glick is a partner in the firm of 
Glick, Berkman & Engel. He is a sponsor of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development 
and past president of the Foreign Policy Association 
and the local Visiting Nurses Association. He is a 
trustee of Rodef Shalom Congregation and a board 
member of the Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 


_ mission, the Legal Aid Society, and the Historical 
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Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

For three years from 1936, Mr. Glick served on 
a private mission negotiating with Gestapo officials 
to relocate peacefully in South America ninety 
thousand politically persecuted German Jews. He 
dealt with Heinrich Himmler. 
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DAVID GLICK 


and from that moment law was necessary. 
There arose immediately the problem of re- 
lations between human beings. 

The authority behind the law at that day 
was the Creator Himself. He judged and 
handed down history’s first verdict against 
Cain for the murder of Abel: four people in 
all the wide, wide world, and law we refer 
to as Divine Law or Natural Law was re- 
quired and enforced. 

Presently there are more than four people 
in the world—we are fast approaching the 
two and one-half billion mark. How much 
greater the need and necessity for law. A 
society without law is inconceivable. The 
earliest books of the Bible, sacred to both 
Christian and Jew, deal with law, a code 
commonly referred to as the Mosaic Code. 

From the very beginning, emphasis was 
placed on the fact that we cannot have any 
collective social life as a human family un- 
less we learn to discipline ourselves so that 
the self can live with other selves, so that 
the individual can live with the state, so that 
the state can live with the nation. We have 
finally arrived at the hopeful point in history 
when law is prepared to see to it that nation 
can live with nation under the rule of law, 
so that “world peace under law” will blot 
out the curse of war with its lasting hatreds, 
its brutalities, its atrocities, and put an end 
to needless pain and suffering inflicted upon 
millions of helpless and innocent victims. 

It is the purpose of law to enlarge free- 
dom, for where there is no law there is no 
freedom, and people perish from the per- 
version of power. Where there is no law, 
the rule of terror follows. It is law that 
shields us against unbridled cruelty and 
tyranny. I can attest to that from personal 








observation and experience after living in 
a completely totalitarian state under an ab- 
solute dictator for two years from 1936 to 
1938. 

Our system of law is based on the idea 
that there is something sacred about the 
individual—a spark of the Divine in the in- 
dividual. This noblest conception of man is 
not a philosophical idea resolved by the 
ancient Greek philosophers, nor a thir- 
teenth-century theological idea revealed by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, nor an eighteenth- 
century political idea discovered by Thomas 
Jefferson as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Whence then comes this idea? It is basi- 
cally a religious idea, for we reach back to 
the opening chapter of the Book of Genesis 
and read that God—not Aristotle, not St. 
Thomas Aquinas, not Thomas Jefferson, but 
God—-said, “Let Us make man in Our image, 


in the image of God created He him.” There | 


speaking was the Supreme Authority, and 
therein, I repeat, do we find the noblest 
conception of man, which the Common Law 
adopted. 

While eminent lawyers and law professors 
and statesmen are at work on international 
law, you and I in our daily task are hard at 
work representing the individual, and not 
only protecting his property rights. In these 
solemn and serious times, we must be ready 
to defend individual civil and personal 
rights when they come under attack. 

The authorities ruling half the population 
of the world behind the Iron Curtain are 
scornful of the idea of civil rights for the 
individual, and scoff at the belief of sacred- 
ness of personality. The individual is an in- 
significant cog in the vast machinery of the 
totalitarian state; the state is sacred, and the 
individual must genuflect and worship the 
state. The civil rights referred to in the 
Declaration of Independence as the un- 





alienable rights of “life, liberty, and pursuy® Sam for | 


of happiness,” and the rights of “life, liberty, 
and property” guaranteed by our Constitu. 
tion are unknown in the Iron Curtaiy 
countries. 

It is the glory of our profession that, at al] 


times and ages, courageous lawyers havel 
arisen to defend the individual in what we) 
refer to as unpopular causes involving these! 


unalienable rights. 

In England just prior to the American 
Revolution, that magnificent lawyer John 
Erskine defended Horne Tooke, who was 


accused of being a traitor to England be! 
cause he supported the cause of the colo-| 


nists against the mother country. There 
were other lawyers in England, such as 
Hampton, Eliot, and Pym, who risked 
prison defending the individual in his right 
to worship as he deemed his right. In 
France, Chrétien Malesherbes had the cour- 
age to demand a trial for Louis XVI when 
mob rule governed during the French Revo- 
lution. Malesherbes defended Louis XVI. 
He lost his case, he lost his king, and he lost 
his own head under the guillotine. Let us 
not forget our own John Adams, who risked 
his reputation in 1770 when he successfully 
defended the British soldiers in Boston 
against the aroused colonists in what is 
known as the Boston Massacre. And more 


recently, William G. Thompson and Arthur | 
D. Hill, two eminent and prominent lawyers | 


of Boston, in the face of an emotionally- 
charged community, freely gave of their 


ability and talents in the final stages of the | 


Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


Within the past year, one Sam Thompson [| 
of Louisville, Kentucky, was in the Liberty 
End Cafe waiting for a bus to take him | 
home. While waiting he was tapping his | 
feet to the tune of a jukebox, quietly and | 
without disturbing anyone. Two officers en- | 


tered on their regular routine and arrested 
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«| Sam for loitering. He was escorted to the 
S street, where he asked, “Why am I ar- 
rested?”; they charged him with a second 
offense, namely, disorderly conduct. He was 
fined $10.00 or ten days in jail for each of- 
fense. Fines under $20.00 are not appealable 
in Kentucky. 

He sought out counsel, and Louis Luskey, 
a graduate of Columbia Law School who 
had been a clerk to Chief Justice Harlan F. 
can) Stone, requested the Police Court to stay 
| judgment in order to apply for certiorari to 

the Supreme Court of the United States on 
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W: 
be the ground that “Shufflin’ Sam Thompson” 
slo.) was deprived of due process. The Police 
ere! Court granted a stay of 24 hours. Luskey 
as) then appealed to the Kentucky Circuit 
keq) Court, which granted a longer stay. The 
ght} City of Louisville then appealed to the Ken- 
In| tucky Court of Appeals on the ground that 
ur. the Circuit Court lacked the power to stay 
1en| the judgment. The Court of Appeals af- 
vo-| firmed the Circuit Court. Luskey, attorney 
VI} for petitioner, then applied for certiorari to 
ost} the Supreme Court of the United States. 
us} Certiorari was granted, and in unanimous 
ed! opinion the judgment of the Police Court 
lly} of Louisville was reversed and remanded. 
on A case like this makes one proud that he 


is) lives in a country where the highest court 
in the land will protect the humblest citizen 
_ ina modest Police Court; proud too that an 


ur 

srs | attorney will give liberally of his time and 

ly- | great talent as an exercise of the public pro- 

air | fession of the law. 

he The acid test of a good society is its re- 
spect for the rights of the individual. 

m |} Today we live in an age in which two 

ty systems of society and two systems of ethics 

m| confront each other, with the outcome still 

is | in doubt in many parts of the world. A 

1d | pagan materialism takes issue with the great 

n- | ethical doctrines that developed long ago 
in ancient Palestine and Greece, but we 


d | 
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firmly believe that Democracy has the ca- 
pacity to overcome and surmount any task 
that lies ahead. Democracy is at its best 
when fighting against odds. 

Our purpose and our destiny were stated 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson in five words: 
“Our destiny is to liberate.” It is to help set 
men free, to liberate men from domination, 
to assist in establishing governments under 
law and government by the consent of the 
governed. 

A belligerent bully has boasted that Com- 
munism will bury Democracy, as we under- 
stand that ideal. We hurl that challenge 
back into his teeth. Democracy buried Mus- 
solini’s Fascism, Hitler’s Nazism, and will 
bury Lenin’s Communism. 

Two forces have always been at work, all 
through history: moral force and law on the 
one hand, physical force and tyranny on 
the other. We of the Allegheny County Bar 
Association, as lawyers and as Americans, 
subscribed under the banner of moral force 
and law when we took the solemn oath upon 
admission to the Bar. It is our responsibility 
as lawyers to hold that banner high and 
untouchable, for that oath is still valid. 
We enlisted under the banner of moral 
force and law because we believe that 
moral force and law are irresistible and, in 
the long run, unconquerable. 


FOUR NEW TRUSTEES 


oHN A. Mayer, Henry Oliver, Jr., Joseph 
J G. Robinson, and Richard M. Scaife have 

been elected life trustees of Carnegie 
Institute. 

Mr. Mayer, president of Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, succeeds Sidney 
A. Swensrud, resigned, and will serve on the 
finance committee. 

Mr. Oliver, who fills the vacancy caused 
by the death of William P. Witherow, is an 








amateur artist and art patron. Although a 
resident of Sewickley, he is the owner and 
operator of a ranch in Wyoming during the 
summer months. He is a son-in-law of the 
late William Frew, former president of Car- 
negie Institute. Mr. Oliver will continue on 
the fine arts committee, where he is pres- 
ently serving as a term member. 

Mr. Robinson, a member of the firm of 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay, succeeds 
J. Frederic Byers, Jr., resigned. He is a son 
of William M. Robinson, a trustee for many 
years and since his resignation an honorary 
member of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Scaife, a governor of T. Mellon and 
Sons, fills the vacancy left by the death of 
Edward Duff Balken. He is a son of the late 
Alan M. Scaife, Chairman of the Board of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Committee assignments for Mr. Scaife and 
Mr. Robinson will be announced later. 


NEW MINERAL SPECIMENS 


INERAL specimens recently acquired 

by Carnegie Museum are now gp 
exhibition. 

These include, from South Africa, banded 

fluorite, phantom amethyst, tiger’s eye 

(quartz), and lepidolite; from Madagascar, 


rose quartz; from South America—rhodo.} 


chrosite (Argentina), emerald (Colombia), 
and agate (Brazil). 


Specimens from North Carolina include} 


hiibnerite and scheelite, hiddenite, garnet 
in quartz, garnet and apatite, mica, corun- 
dum in smaragdite, and muscovite. From 
Virginia, are cleavelandite and kyanite. 
There are also quartz crystals in matrix 
(Herkimer diamonds) from New York, 


chalcedony from Georgia, moss opal from! 
Idaho, christobalite in obsidian from Utah, | 








clear gypsum from Oklahoma, aragonite} 


from California and calcite from Mexico. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN STATE FOREST MONUMENT IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PRESIDENTIAL SHRINES 


tT is fitting that Carnegie Institute, con- 
| cerned as it is with art and artifact, 
should, in this presidential year, have some- 
thing to say about the beauty and appropri- 
ateness of the nation’s presidential shrines. 

Thirty-three men have presided over the 
affairs of the United States—and in such a 
way that the people have not risen up 
against a single one. No wonder, then, that 
Americans enthusiastically seek to preserve 
the birthplaces, burial sites, and other sig- 
nificant spots related to their presidents. 
While some of these men have been sav- 
agely criticized in their times, the people 
subconsciously respect the selflessness with 
which they discharged their duties, and so 
the urge to honor them is ever present. 

Mount Vernon, the hilltop home of Jeffer- 
son, the mausoleum containing Grant’s re- 
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MAXIM E. ARMBRUSTER 


mains: these are all well-known scenes, as 
are the memorials erected to these men, es- 
pecially in the city of Washington itself. 
But there are many other interesting sites 
connected with our Presidents of which the 
American people know but little. 

The grave of Chester A. Arthur, for ex- 
ample, that urbane political spoilsman who 
miraculously rose to supreme statesmanship 
after he was so unexpectedly called to the 
White House, features a great bronze angel 
with palm branch standing beside a bier. 
This beautiful monument is in Rural Ceme- 
tery, Albany, where the parents and family 
of this handsome President also are interred. 

In The Presidents this author has stated 
that the tomb of James Monroe is barbaric. 
An iron, cagelike housing covers the burial 
spot, resembling more the last resting place 











of a Mongol conqueror than of a president 
of the United States. Monroe died in New 
York at the home of his daughter, but on 
the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth 
the remains were removed to Hollywood 
Cemetery in Richmond. The memorial is 
close to the burial site of John Tyler, who 
has a more suitable monument, although, it 
would seem, deserving it less than Monroe. 

The case of Rutherford B. Hayes is curi- 
ous in many ways. Hayes had a bachelor 
uncle, Sardis Birchard, who educated him 
and in other ways lavished upon the deserv- 
ing nephew all his unspent paternal affec- 
tion. At his death he also bequeathed him 
his beautiful home, Spiegel Grove, in Fre- 
mont, Ohio. Here Hayes spent his last years, 
and here the Hayes Memorial Library is lo- 
cated. He and his wife, “Lemonade” Lucy, 
are buried on the place. 

One of the most beautiful of Virginia 
homes is Montpellier in Orange County, 
home of James Madison but now privately 


WAKEFIELD, MODEST VIRGINIA PLANTATION HOME THAT MARKS BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


owned. Because it is not public property, i 

is not possible for the casual inquirer ty 

know just what the house is like inside; buf 
its four central white pillars supporting ; 

classical portico arrest the attention at onc) 
provided one can get close enough to the 
building to see it. The Madisons wer 
wealthy, and the great house had been in) 
the family for a considerable time before 
James’s birth. The family burial plot on the 
estate; where James, Dolly, and a host of 
relatives are laid to rest, is more easily ac 
cessible to the visitor. 

No other president's birthplace has been 
moved about so much as that of James Bu. 
chanan. In fact, it has been moved so many 
times that its interest is now questionable. 
Of considerable more value is the birthsite 
where the natal log cabin once stood. 7 
is at Cove Gap, Franklin County, Pennsyl-| 
vania, deep in the woods in James Buchanan 
State Forest. An unusual pyramid of stones/ 


















has been erected on the spot, possibly thirty} feet | 
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THE “SALT-BOX” COTTAGES TYPICAL OF COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND, BIRTHPLACE OF 
JOHN ADAMS (Right) AND JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (Left) IN QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 


feet high, resembling somewhat the burial 
place of a pharaoh. On a sunny summer's 
morning, when the sun filters through the 
native hemlocks, the effect on the pyramid 
as well as on the beholder is striking and 


* mystical. 


The tomb of Warren G. Harding has been 
called one of the four most imposing presi- 
dential monuments in the nation. It is at 


‘| Marion, Ohio, and is unusual in that the 
‘| colonnaded white rotunda is open at the 
45 top, allowing the growth inside of trees and 
1) shrubs to go on unhindered around the 


crypts of Harding and his wife Florence. It 
is a most awe-inspiring memorial, very fit- 





Mr. Armbruster is a Pittsburgher whose book, 
The Presidents of the United States: A New Ap- 
praisal, was published last May by Horizon Press. 
He is controller for the Pittsburgh Branch of Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind, is active in the 
Botanical Society. 
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ting for a president, although we could wish 
it were for a more important one. 

Some clarification should be made about 
Washington’s birthplace at Wakefield, West- 
moreland County, Virginia. People are under 
the impression that the restoration, under- 
taken in 1932 at the bicentennial of Wash- 
ington’s birth, is a replica. This cannot be, 
for there is no record of what the house 
looked like; it burned down in 1779 while 
Washington was with the Continental Army. 
However, the present house is a composite 
of the plantation houses of that period and 
was built on Pope’s Creek very near, if not 
on the exact spot of, the original house; the 
foundation stones do date from the era. 
Despite this uncertainty, every American 
should visit Wakefield; to do so is to step 
back into history and truly partake of the 
pastoral quality of the times that the house, 
the fig trees, and the herb gardens so nos- 
talgically communicate. 








A qualifying statement should be made 
also with respect to the log cabin in Abra- 
ham Lincoln National Historic Park, near 
Hodgenville, Kentucky, celebrated as the 
Lincoln birthplace. This cabin is the tradi- 
tional log cabin birthplace of Lincoln, found 
in a Brooklyn basement and restored by the 
Federal Government. The sine dubio proof 
of this as the original cabin has never been 
established. An imposing memorial, housing 
this assembly of logs and mud, was dedi- 
cated by Woodrow Wilson when he was 
president. Lincoln lived in this cabin, which 
was on Nolin Creek, only two years; after 
that his father moved to a cabin on Knob 
Creek. Lincoln’s first memories are of the 
Knob Creek place; and the restoration there 
is said to be truly authentic. Of course, Lin- 
coln’s later homes in Spencer County, In- 
diana, and the Sangamon River country of 
Illinois are all now memorialized in some 
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John Adams and John Quincy Adams were 
born. These cottages, standing on the same 
property, one built in 1681 and the other 
in 1716, are the oldest presidential shrines in 
the nation. Their construction represents the 
architecture of colonial New England; they 
are located in the city of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. This little-understood father and son, 


) as scholarly as any men who ever served the 
| nation—and as tactless—upon retiring from 
| the presidency had each moved into a home 


in Quincy known as the Old House. The 


} home also served succeeding generations of 


Adamses until our own time, when it was 
given to the American people. The simplic- 


| ity of the Adams family is nowhere more 


graphically depicted than in their tombs, 
located in the basement of the First Parish 
Church of Quincy. There four rough-hewn 
crypts again bring to mind the expression, 


' “typical Americana.” 


Possibly no historic site in America is 
visited by more people than Hyde Park. 
This beautiful estate of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the east bank of the Hudson, where 
the President was born and lived, has every- 


_ thing to make it desirable for memorializing 
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—magnificent mansion, extensive grounds, 


_ noble old trees, carriage house. Besides this, 


the library, built separately, and the burial 
spot in a large hedge-surrounded rose 
garden, also conduce to making this a pop- 
ular place of pilgrimage. FDR’s place in the 
American saga is not yet fixed; but the Hud- 
son River valley is so beautiful and so rep- 
resentative of both past and present Amer- 
ica, that people will be visiting Hyde Park 
for a long time to come. 

As we behold these places, scattered 
throughout the eastern half of the nation at 
almost ideally contrived intervals, we are 
happy to report that there is in this material- 
minded age enough sense of reverence as to 
cause federal, state, and even private agen- 
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cies to preserve these reminders of past pa- 
triotic devotion for us. And they have, with 
only one or two exceptions, been adequately 
preserved. 


CARNEGIANA 


small group of books from the personal 

library of Colonel James Anderson, 
Allegheny merchant, from which Andrew 
Carnegie borrowed and read as a boy, were 
presented to the Carnegie Birthplace Me- 
morial Building a number of years ago by 
the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, 
now Allegheny Regional Branch, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. They are on display 
for the visitor to Dunfermline, Scotland, 
and attest the catholicity of subject matter 
in the youthful reading of this self-educated 
Scottish-American steel manufacturer and 
philanthropist who founded Pittsburgh’s 
own Carnegie Library and Institute. 

The titles of the books are as follows: 


HisTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF St. DomMINcOo 
J. Brown 
HisToricAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN WHO FLour- 
ISHED IN THE TIME OF GEorcGE III ( Vot. 1) 
H. L. Brougham 
LivEs oF Most EMINENT SOVEREIGNS 
Lord Dover 
REFLECTION 
Mrs. Hofland 
EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
A. Keith 
Macic OF KINDNESS 
Mayhew 
Tour oF Duty IN CALIFORNIA 
J. W. Revere 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO AND THE Rocky MounrTAINS 
George F. Ruxton 
History OF PETER THE GREAT (VOL. 1) 
Smollett 
CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Mrs. Somerville 
HEROINES OF SACRED HIsTORY 
Mrs. Steele 
CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED INEBRIATE 
Anonymous 
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Electronic tracing of standard musical pitch 
National Bureau of Standards 


What’s the pitch? 


In music circles of America, the standard pitch is the frequency 440 cycles 
per second or A above middle C. This is the note which a musician sounds 
before each performance to establish that his instrument is in tune. 

Most musical instruments, especially those manufactured in the 
United States since 1925, can be tuned to 440 cycles. Since 1937, this 
uniformity of pitch has been aided by the short-wave broadcasts of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Six times per hour, 18 minutes per hour, 
the Bureau’s two stations, WWV in Beltsville, Maryland and WWVH, 
Maui, Hawaii sound A above middle C. By tuning in to either station, 
instrument manufacturers, piano tuners, chamber ensembles, entire 
symphony orchestras can establish perfect pitch. 

This same frequency, 440 cycles per second—plus the frequency 600 
cycles—as broadcast over WWV and WWYH, is used in this scientific 
age for accurate measurement or calibration of instruments operating 
in the audio or ultrasonic regions of the frequency spectrum. 


In the Research and Quality Control Center at Heinz, rigid stand- 
ards are set for color, flavor and consistency of all varieties; and 
hourly checks are made to see that foods produced in the company’s 
Jar-flung factories are always “‘in tune.” 
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‘NIGHT LIFE AT POWDERMILL 


HEN snow swirls beyond my window, 
layering lovely insulation over hiber- 
nating frogs and salamanders, I am inclined 


| tonight-dreaming. 


I think of giant ceiba trees in Panama, 


| with water pockets high in their wide- 


flanged buttresses in which long-legged, 
green-and-orange tree frogs embrace; of 


| soft desert nights ideal for prowling snakes 


and for snake-hunters as well; of raw spring 
nights in Michigan and the courtship aqua- 


' cade of spotted salamanders studied for the 
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first time; and, of course, of Powdermill, 
where night brings forth performers whose 
acts are becoming comprehensible routines. 

I have not always used my days to best 
advantage, but I have rich memories of 
nights in forest and marsh, on open beaches 
and in skyless jungles, by mountain streams 
and along desert roads. 

Most plants flourish by day, and a bota- 
nist may collect from nine to five with noth- 
ing to do in the evening but press plants 
and write notes; but the field zoologist must 
accommodate his activity cycle to that of his 
quarry. Both diurnal and nocturnal animals 
merit intensive study, but the latter offer 
greater challenge because of observational 
difficulties. 

At night the familiar becomes unfamiliar, 
an ordinary bush presents a gnomesque sil- 
houette, and tree trunks vanish skyward in 
druidic grandeur. Spiders, repelling to some 
by day, are transmuted into disembodied 
green jewels as their eyes wink back at a 
light. Odor, sound, and texture gain added 
dimension as sight is circumscribed; height- 
ened expectancy dominates the mood. 

Night collecting is exciting in strange ter- 
rain, but productive study of nocturnal be- 
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TWO ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN SALAMANDERS ON 
CHRISTMAS FERN AT NIGHT 


havior entails an intimacy with the habitat 
as well as with the animal. Powdermill Na- 
ture Reserve, operated by Carnegie Museum, 
offers Museum scientists the opportunity to 
spot by day what must be investigated by 
night. Hunting old stumps in a flashlight’s 
narrow beam would be _ time-wasting, 
whereas stump locations memorized in day’s 
broad vista may be visited after dark to see 
whether each resident slimy salamander 
finds the evening’s dampness to his liking. 
Even before the thrushes’ last vespers, 
field and woodland pulse with activity. 
Many animals leave forest dormitories to 
feed in open meadows; turtles wander in 
search of nest sites; salamanders craw] forth 








from beneath the leaf mold to climb upon 
vegetation; moths supplant the diurnal but- 
terflies; and hordes of mice, staple food of 
many predators, gnaw as though each night 
will be their last—and for many it is! 

Some nocturnal animals, in their brief 
season of ardor, scorn food; some amphib- 
ians may be bent upon absorbing moisture 
to return to dry retreats as living canteens; 
but for most of the creatures feeding is the 
order of the night. 

We human beings, if viewed dispassion- 
ately by a jury of animals, could be indicted 
for many crimes against nature, but we do 


have a custom of lighting our doorways that — 


is highly beneficial to toads. Crevices in 
foundations, air space under steps or 
porches, and foundation plantings provide 
cool daytime quarters, and at night the 
lights attract insects to stock a cafeteria 
counter with food of varying sizes. 

To toads, size is more important than 
taste; as their size increases, they choose 
larger morsels. At all ages they welcome al- 
most any living, moving object of swallow- 
ing size, except smaller toads, a neat and 
unexplained bit of selectivity beyond the 
ability of many frogs. (A bullfrog shows no 
such consideration for his own or other bull- 
frog progeny.) 

A happy augury of any nighttime stroll is 
a “knot” (Daniel Pfoutz please note) of 
toads waiting in quiet dignity about one’s 
doorstep. In fact, the stroll may end here, 
for an evening spent observing feeding toads 
can be highly instructive. 

A beetle flies noisily toward the light 
overhead, blunders into the screen, and 
drops to the pavement. An alert toad faces 
it, stalks deliberately forward as the beetle 
moves until close enough to make a size 
judgment, stops and remains poised if the 
beetle stops, then, when the beetle moves, 
hops forward and flicks out an enfolding 





tongue, if within range. If the prey remain of earth’ 
quiet, the toad loses interest and turns away, rarer bu 
if it appears too large, the toad often back red sala 
up as if prudence dictated a dignified retreat} gots, sor 
while keeping the object in view. Young} Powder: 
toads often take longer than adults to “size} similar | 
up’ an insect and are more apt to make the} My n 
mistake of attacking too large a morsel/ mill, at 
Even experienced grownups can be misled, | gresses 
however, by objects that move in naturall) T,ail, a 
fashion; a case has been reported of a toad)) Calverl 
ingesting mulberries as they fell, bounced, 


salamal 

and rolled along the ground! b althous 
On warm summer evenings blessed with} jed stre 
gentle precipitation, some of our most gaily) ,;ymbe 
colored salamanders are apt to leave their) anothe 
watery retreats and walk in the rain. An) .lama 
eight-inch-long, pinkish, spring salamander} 4g its f 
abandons the spring in which it can usually § yet so 


be seen on rainless evenings and undulates | 
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slowly through the dripping grass in search 
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of earthworms, grubs, or small insects. On 
rarer but equally wet nights a stout-bodied 
red salamander, crimson with black polka 
dots, sometimes leaves the swift current of 
Powdermill Run to climb the bank on a 
similar food quest. 

My most regular night beat at Powder- 
mill, at least after the frog-breeding con- 
gresses of spring are over, is Salamander 
Trail, a short path through moist woods near 
Calverley Lodge. Here the small mountain 
salamander, usually some shade of brown 
although occasionally sporting a yellow or 


| red streak down its back, occurs in sufficient 
' numbers to afford statistically useful counts. 
) Another season has served to confirm this 


salamander’s preference for Christmas fern 
as its favorite plant perch, but we have not 


| yet solved the mystery of why the sala- 
_ manders clamber up on vegetation to spend 
» hours in seeming inactivity, although alert 


enough to jump a foot or more to the ground 
if touched. Another puzzle is that the slen- 
der, yellow-orange, long-tailed salamander 
is observed on plant leaves less frequently 
than its numbers in the area led us to expect. 

Along Salamander Trail there are many 
nonherpetological activities. A group of 
cave crickets is busily engaged in nibbling 
the reddish cap of a mushroom somewhat 
poisonous to man, producing the tattered 
edges that once puzzled me. Black ground 
beetles scurry about on important business, 


Powdermill Nature Reserve, Carnegie Museum’s 
field station in the Ligonier Valley, began in 1956 
with an initial gift of 852 acres. Additions since 
then have brought the total acreage to about 1,400 
and have provided six buildings utilized by staff 
members studying at the Reserve. A seventh build- 
ing, on a tract of 9 acres acquired in 1960, will be 
developed next summer as a small nature museum 
with examples of local plants and animals. 

Dr. Netting, director of Carnegie Museum, serves 
on the board of managers of Powdermill Reserve. 
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katydids shrill their insistent commercial, a 
large millipede flows up a vertical trunk on 
its hundreds of tiny legs, and a jumping 
mouse escapes the flashlighted area in two 
arching bounds. Daddy-long-legs tiptoe over 
the leaves and large snails feed un- 
obtrusively. 

Away from the Lodge clearing itself we 
encounter more frogs and toads along the 
dirt road than on woodland trails, possibly 
because the compacted surface holds rain- 
water puddles conveniently placed for re- 
freshing soaking. The anticipation is in not 
knowing which amphibian strollers are 
abroad — stocky green frog, dapper wood 
frog wearing its dark mask, orange-thighed 
pickerel frog, or smaller brethren. 

Entomologists, too, find the nights to their 
liking. Many caterpillars, hidden by day 
from the hot sun and from parasitic insects 
bent on implanting eggs in their soft bodies, 
begin to feed on the undersides of leaves, 
often near the branch tips of trees. At such 
times, with the foliage unstirred by wind 





and no intense back-lighting to blur vision, 
John Bauer points a carbide lamp heaven- 
ward. In its soft, diffused light even inch- 
long caterpillars glisten beneath hickory or 
tulip-tree leaves many feet overhead. A 
pruning pole bags the quarry without more 
than momentary interruption of its insistent 
chomping. 

Along the Smear Trail, on climatically 
promising nights, Bert Lloyd makes half- 
hour patrols to check the moths that have 
been attracted to each trunk dripping with 
a man-made mixture that only an insect 
could find a heady perfume. Other moths, 
disdaining scented lures, swarm to the 
bright lights of porch or overhead trap. Thus 
far only white lights have been used, al- 
though at various heights in the trees. 
Next season experiments are planned to 


test the attractiveness of different colors 

Another benison of the night is that anj. 
mals sit more obligingly for their portraits, 
Neither a weak light for focusing nor a 
blinding flash seem to be so disturbing 4s 
sight of a looming biped by day. Mr. Lloyd 
is now using his camera additionally as a 
research tool to photograph diurnal insects 
quiescent at night—perhaps even slumber. 
ing—recording both the host plant and the 
insect’s posture. 

Both nights and night-dreaming end 
Winter snows, snug protection for plant 
roots and for many animals as well, will 
melt to replenish the soil’s moisture. Spring 
will come with frogs chorusing in the night 
and rabbits hopping forth to graze in protec. 
tive darkness. And I'll be in the woods again 
enjoying more night life at Powdermill. 


Oe, ooo 3 TIMES AROUND THE WORLD EACH YEAR 


The amount of coal mined each year in the United 
States would fill a freight train long enough to reach 
around the earth three times. The known reserves in 
this country will last at this rate for at least another 
thousand years. That is why coal is considered our 
most dependable source of low-cost energy. 
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